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QUALITY 
TESTS 


HE user of standardized tests shouid 

be able to assume that he is 0})tajp. 

ing for his pupils a product on which the 
author has spent a great deal of time, 
energy, and money and into the pi odue- 
tion of which has gone at least as much 
care as goes into the preparation of 4 | 
textbook. The tests of World Book (om. 
pany satisfy the following requiremeyts: 
1. Tests must be valid from the stani- | 
point of content and statistics, as | 
determined by careful research. 

2. Tests must be reliable — the error .- 

of measurement must be so smal! as 

not to invalidate meaning of score. 


Tests must be easy to administer ani 
score and must be accompanied by « 


In Virginia Olcott’s 
ANTON AND TRINI 


and 
JEAN AND FANCHON 


you will find an honest-to-goodness story, 
beautiful pictures in full color, and child 
characters very much alive. Important and 
accurate geographic information is woven into 
these stories of Switzerland and France. The 
reading of these books by fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grade children will give dramatic reality 
to their geographic studies. The books con- 
tribute much to the background for history 
and foreign languages. ANTON AND TRINI 


. 


manual. 
and JEAN AND FANCHON are the first 4. Test service must be available for 
two books of a series. The illustrations are users. | 
by Constance Whittemore. Send for Catalog of Standard Tests 
| 
SILVER, BURDETT | 
AND COMPANY CHOOSE: WORLD BOOK COMPANY | 
Home Office: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York | 
New York Newark Boston 14 Beacon Street, Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago | 
Chicago San Francisco Also Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
ie NEW YORK WORCESTER 
CHICAGO RICHMOND 
PHILADELPHIA HARTFORD 
BALTIMORE | NATIONS BEYOND BRIDGEPORT q 
BOSTON (List) SCRANTON ; 
WASHINGTON YONKERS 4a 
MINNEAPOLIS ELIZABETH 
NEWARK CAMBRIDGE 
JERSEY CITY SOMERVILLE 
ATLANTA | UTICA 4 
AKRON SCHENECTADY | 
PROVIDENCE (List) ALLENTOWN 4 
OMAHA BAYONNE 
SYRACUSE WILKES-BARRE 
ATWOOD-THOMAS GEOGRAPHIES : 
The places above are among the 7,500 where one or more of the Atwood-Thomas 4 
books are in use. Three books are for the elementary grades. Two books — “The F 
United States among the Nations” and “The World at Work” (not shown in the pic- ‘ 
ture) may be used in the upper grades or junior high school. . 
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Editorials 


Ornamental Civilization 
R. ERNEST W. BUTTERFIELD, State 
Commissioner of Education, Connecticut, 
m an official letter to the high school principals, 
Says: “Formal codes aid in creating standards. 
They are effective the day they are framed and 
Mung on the wall. Soon they become ornaments 
only.” 

The world crisis, which has disturbed every 
@overnment, race, and creed, has resulted from the 
Sudden recognition of the fact that the standards 
Of civilization were mere ornaments for the pro- 
motion of intolerance. 

Deflation and depression have put the breath of 
life into these traditional ornaments of civilizations. 


Envy Must Be Avoided 
le article by Superintendent James H. 


Harris of Pontiac, in this issue, sounds an 
Miportant warning note. The cultivation of a 
Tendency to develop envy on the part of other 


wage earners will be professionally fatal to 
American education. 

There are enough things of a constructive nature 
to emphasize without whining professionally. 

There are innumerable appeals in the interest 
of children, industries, and society without basing 
appeals on the wrongs of teachers. 

There are business interests, bankers, daily 
papers ready and anxious to plead for education, 
for “no cut in salaries of teachers,” without having 
the ardent championship of professionalists. 

Avoid, at all hazards, every possible excuse for 
provoking any spirit of envy on the part of 
any class of citizens in the present world crisis. 

Every professional appeal at this time should be 
on the highest possible level. 


Minnesota has a biennial meeting of the State 
Association, and in the alternate year there are 
seven district state meetings. This arrangement 
is regarded as especially satisfactory. 
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Dr. Albert Leonard 


HE death of Dr. Albert Leonard on Decem- 
ber 5, following immediately upon his re- 
tirement as superintendent of New Rochelle, New 
York, is a professional shock nationally as well as 
locally. It had been generally known that he was 
to retire from active service, but the reason there- 
for was understood to be in order that he might 
enjoy a life of leisure with opportunity for writing. 
Dr. Leonard was closing a quarter of a century 
as superintendent of New Rochelle, New York, 
whose schools are recognized, nationally and inter- 
nationally, as among the best public schools in the 
world. He has had limitless appropriations and a 
cultured constituency unsurpassed. He was selected 
for the superintendency at fifty years of age. He 
had been the editor of The Journal of Pedagogy 
for twenty years, and editor of the publications of 
Houghton Mifflin Company when selected for 
superintendent by New Rochelle. He had been a 
distinguished leader in education with professional 
achievements and scholastic attainments at fifty 
years of age. 

Dr. Albert Leonard was a gentleman in the 
noblest and cleanest sense. We can think of none 
of our friends of half a century who had a more 
delightful range of friends than had be. 


Education Week 


; DUCATION week this year was of much 
j greater significance than it has ever been. 
In New York City alone a hundred thousand peo- 
ple visited the schools. While this was undoubtedly 
the greatest single demonstration of public interest 
in the public schools, it was true that every city 
practically had a relatively important celebration 
of the week. 


The Bow and Arrow 


RCHERY has an educational value far 
above the professional attention that it 
receives. The Journal of Education is fortunate 
to have a trumpet-call for the bow and arrow 
from John Preston True, of Waban, Massachu- 
setts. 

At sixty years of age his physician, an intimate 
personal friend, said: “ Get out of business while 
the going is good: work a little, play a little, sleep 
a good deal, and enjoy life for thirty years.” 

Fortunately he had long been in love with the 
bow and arrow, and for twelve years he has 
enjoyed life in the most refreshing way. 

There are champion archers everywhere, espe- 
cially in the Northwest. The two men who can 
hit the bull’s eye a quarter of a mile away are 
Oregonions. It is a Californian who the year 
before last broke England’s record held for 
seventy-five years. 
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The woman champion archer is in Newton,. 
Massachusetts. She is national champion for 
the seventh year. She has two small children to. 
enjoy the health and spirit which the bow and 
arrow bring to their mother. 

The national meeting of the archers next August 
will be in Seattle. 

Our readers will enjoy John Preston True’s. 
article on “A Sport That Lasts Through Life’” 
in this issue. 


Culture in School Seating 


HE way girls sit in school has as much to 
do with their culture as the way they 
use the English language. 

Unless a woman sits gracefully, healthfully,. 
naturally, everywhere at all times, nothing can, 
make her attractive. 

Recently scientific attention has been given to. 
the creation of school seats that are adapted to. 
the definite elimination of all anti-health and anti- 
culture physical defects. 

There are few schools in the country that use 
the old-fashioned bench, or double desk. It is as 
inconceivable that any community should equip a 
new or renewed school building without having 
modern seating for health and culture as it is 
that they would have old-fashioned long benches. 


The Forest Proposition 


T HAS seemed ridiculous to the uninformed 
| that the reforestation in New York State 
should appear to be a national issue between 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York and 
former Governor Alfred E. Smith, presumably 
possible rivai candidates for the nomination of 
one of the great political parties for the Presidency 
of the United States. 

This situation is likely to do more for the 
promotion of reforestation in this country than all 
the attention that has been given to reforestation 
hitherto. 

There are a million acres of waste land in the 
state that can create a million acres of high-priced 
timber in a few years. This will be the best 
demonstration of scientific forestation the world 
has ever had, and it will be within easy reach of 
the vast majority of the people of the United 
States, and will be visited, while growing, by most 
of the people. There will be water-shed protec- 
tion. There will be famous comfort and joy for ar 
almost infinite variety of birds and other forest 
and field animals, game, interesting and important 
wild life. 

No language can estimate what these million 
acres of scientific reforestation can mean (0 
children and youth, men and women, far and near, 
summer and winter, recreationally and education 
ally. 
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Kepner Hall, Greeley, Colorado 


By ALBERT E. WINSHIP 


VFARRY V. KEPNER, principal of the 
West High School, Denver, for thirteen 


Training School buildings in the country, at 
Greeley, Colorado, named “ Kepner Hall ” in recog- 
nition of his service on the State Board of Educa- 
tion for twenty-two years (seventeen years as 
chairman). We have known of no other city 
high school principal who has held so important 
a state position for so many years. There have 
often been tumultuous years in state politics, and 
Dr. Kepner’s level head and heroic attitudes have 
been of inestimable value to the state. 

Harry V. Kepner has been an exceptionally in- 
teresting man with a life that has never known an 
uninteresting year from his boyhood. I have been 
fascinated with his personality since he was with 
Preston W. Search in Sidney, Ohio, forty-one years 
ago. 

Harry V. Kepner was born in the country 
village of Arcanum, Ohio, 1867. He early became 
his father’s only assistant in his general hardware 
and country produce store. 

At fourteen years of age the father left him 
in sole charge for a number of weeks while he 
went to the Pacific Coast. Not only was the boy 
the only clerk—he had to do all the buying, was 
the railway express agent, and met every train in 
that capacity, was the telephone agent, and had 
charge of the only village telephone; the monthly 
reports that had to be made out because of these 
agencies were quite exacting. There was no bank 
in the town, and the small safe in this store was 
used by quite a few citizens as a place to deposit 
their moneys for safe keeping. One grain mer- 
chant placed as much as five hundred to one thou- 
sand dollars cash per day in the safe, and paid the 
farmers for grain by sending orders to this young 
lad to pay the amount required. These and many 
other responsibilities soon put age on those young 
shoulders. 

The ungraded schools of the village soon whetted 
the mental appetite of young Kepner, and he in 
time requested his father to help him to some 
higher education. His request was granted to the 
amount of $150 per year. This was a great help, 
however, to get started at the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Soon he was acquainted well enough to 
start a boarding club, and for three years he fed 
forty hungry students at a cost to them of $1.60 
ber week, 

Those college days, as well as the village school 
davs, were shared by his boyhood mate, Edward 
Rynearson, of the Pittsburgh school system. That 
one could exist on $1.60 per week meals, Kepner 


years, has one of the first State Teacher 


takes pleasure in pointing for proof to the results 
in the corpulency of Rynearson, and to the keeping 
of the good will and intimate friendship of “ Ed” 
all of these years. 

For three of his college years Kepner was the 
laboratory assistant of that great inspirational 
teacher at Ohio Wesleyan, Professor E. T. Nelson. 

Because of the influence of that personality, the 
teaching profession seemed to be the only goal, and 
immediately upon graduation Kepner accepted a 
position to teach in the High School ot 
Sidney, Ohio. One more obstacle had to be 
hurdled, however, before the salary check was 
assured, and that was the successful passing of 
examinations in twenty-seven different subjects to 
gain a license to teach. 

After three years in Sidney an invitation came 
to Kepner from Superintendent P. W. Search of 
Pueblo, Colorado, to teach in the Central High 
School of that city. The Pueblo schools were 
made famous by the individual system established 
by Search—and here was another rich experience 
in the life of Kepner. 

The next year Search was called to the larger 
field of Los Angeles, and Kepner was asked to go 
to Denver to take charge of the work in chemistry 
in the Manual Training High School, the first 
school of its kind in the West. 

Kepner never could keep his fingers out of 
business projects in an avocational way. Even in 
Sidney, Ohio, he helped to organize the American 
Chemical Company, and as their chemist supplied 
the medical profession with oxygen and other 
gases. The first year he was in Denver a man 
brought to his laboratory a piece of coal to analyze. 
The result was that in two years’ time Kepner had 
organized a coal company, and as general manager 
he began mining the famous Rugby coal of that 
state. You would know that a pedagogue had 
named that coal. 

These activities never interfered with school 
duties or interests. In 1913 he started the Even- 
ing High Schcol, as its principal, in the Manual 
Training High School building, and thousands 
flocked to the classes for vocational and classroom 
training. 

He made himself felt in educational work in the 
community, and in 1916, when school board affairs 
became badly messed up; when three members of 
the board out of five arbitrarily dismissed from 
service Superintendent Cole, they, without con- 
sulting Mr. Kepner, elected him to the position. 
Under the circumstances Kepner refused to accept, 
and Fred Clark was then given the responsibility. 

In a month’s time a school board election took 
place and the new board immediately re-instated 
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Superintendent Cole, and then invited Kepner to 
assume the duties of assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of business affairs. That was 
the beginning of the new era in school affairs in 
Denver. In another year Kepner was called into 
some very important war work, and when he came 
back he was made principal of West High School 
—and is there yet. 

This magnificent high school building seems 
to be avery part of Kepner, and he a part of it, 
for many of its finest appointments are children 
of his brain. 

Kepner has always interested himself in the 
educational problems of the state. For twenty- 
two years he has been a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Colorado State Teachers College 
of Greeley, the Western State College at Gunni- 
son, and also, since its establishment, of the Adams 
Stafé Teachers College at Alamosa. Governors of 
both political parties have continued to reappoint 
him to these boards. 

Kepner has served his time as secretary and 
later as president of the Colorado Schoolmasters 
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Club. When he was president of the Colorado 
Education Association he divided the state into 
three divisions and carried on the annual meeting 
and programs in each of the three divisions the 
same week. This three-ring circus program ha; 
carried on ever since and is reaching and helping 
four times as many teachers as formerly. 

Yes, he has served his time as president of the 
Denver Lions Club; is a member of the Rocky 
Mountain Country Club; is a member of the 
Grand Commandery of Knights Templar of his 
state, and is a thirty-third degree Scottish Rite 
Mason. He was president of the Board of Trus- 
tees of his church (Methodist) for many years, 
and is a director of the Church Extension Society 
of his city. Another illustration of the custom, 
if not the wisdom, of calling upon a busy man 
when you want something done. 

He received his B.A. and M.A. degree from 
Ohio Wesleyan University. His Sc.D. degree was 
conferred by the University of Denver. Summer 
sessions were attended at Harvard, University of 
Michigan and University ef Colorado. | 


RTHUR CHAMBERLAIN’S “Out West 
Magazine,” Los Angeles, in Septem- 
ber had “A _ Personal Interview with 


Wagner,” by Helen Alfred, which carries me back 
over the forty-three years that I have enjoyed 
the vitalizing friendship of a rare personality.. 

Harr Wagner was born of German ancestry 
in 1857 on a farm in Pennsylvania. Twelve to 
fourteen weeks in the winter time in a typical 
country school was all the education he had until 
he left home and began his career as a student, 
teacher, and editor. He graduated from Witten- 
berg College at the age of twenty-four, and 
three years later was given the degree of Master 
of Arts for special work in literature. He was 
editor and advertising manager of the College 
paper, and ever since he has owned and published 
a paper. 

For several years his devotion to Joaquin 
Miller was a distinguishing feature in his per- 
sonality. It was Miller’s “ Song of the Sierras” 
that led Harr Wagner to go to California, and 
later Joaquin Miller went to California at Wag- 
ner’s suggestion, and they were associated in 
some way ever after. 

I first met Harr Wagner at a County Teachers 
Institute in Santa Ana, California. It was a 
case of love at first sight. He had no apprecia- 
tion of the charm of his platform attainment. I 
told him, and told other Californians, that he had 
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remarkable talent, that he was one of the most 
gifted men I had met in the state. 
From that day to this Harr Wagner, his busi- 


ness associates, his friends, and the clubs that 
he has created have been among the compellinf 
attractions of the Pacific Coast. 
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Belding’s Page 


Who Should Do the Watching? 


N AMAZING number of books have been 
written about the honor system. It has 
been widely experimented with in American 
schools and colleges. Results vary. But appar- 
ently the thing needs watching. If allowed to 
operate by itself, or without the hearty support of 
the student body, the plan becomes a farce, a 
cloak for cheating, and a curse to morals. 

A vote recently taken among the men of Brook- 
lyn College—-which has maintained an honor sys- 
tem among its women students—revealed over- 
whelming opposition to the scheme. The chief 
objection was, that the students do not like to 
report upon the dishonesty of their fellows. The 
fact is—most students refuse to do this any way, 
and their refusal undermines many of the best-laid 
constitutions looking to government of students 
by themselves. 

Proctoring of examinations still has its vogue, 
and perhaps for valid reasons. After all, it is the 
institution and not the student body that attests a 
properly earned diploma. 


Do They Read the Newspapers? 


OW many of your pupils know how to read 
a newspaper? 

The query may sound impertinent, since the 
newspaper is admittedly the most commonly read 
product of the printing press. Easy to read, too, 
the newspaper is supposed to be. But is it? 

An investigation of the newspaper reading habits 
of boys and girls in any average secondary school 
would be something of a revelation. So, for that 
matter, might be a study of the newspaper reading 
habits of many school teachers, but let us not press 


point here. 


Newspaper reading is likely to begin with the 
comic strips, so called; most of which have become 
rather more like endless serial stories involving 
grave situations as well as comic. 

Even exceeding the cartoons in Sbbulatity with 
many youthful readers are the sporting pages. 
Magazine features claim a large share of atten- 
tion. And portions of the news are also devoured 
eagerly. But what portions? 

How many pupils are attracted to the parts of 
the news which have real significance for them? 

A newspaper is supposed to be—among other 
things—a current record of the times. Every 
newspaper worthy the name does, in fact, contain 
reports of events that are making history. The 
teason these reports are skipped, is because they 
are difficult to jump into. The pupil has no 


bridges built in his brain for the facts to enter by. 
The history that he has studied has not come near 
enough to the present day. 

News of the other sort—crimes and tragedies 
and accidents and incidents of all kinds—are 
readily grasped without any preliminary knowledge 
or prepared interest. Besides, the news of this 
character is more dramatic and is given more prom- 
inence than its actual importance entitles it to have. 

Schools could profitably devote more time than 
most of them do, to leading the pupils into an 
understanding of the news which means something 
in the ongoing life of mankind. 

The daily press supplies the freshest possible 
material for instruction. Neglect of this material 
results in loose connections between school and 
that world outside for which school is expected to 
prepare the student. 


Peace Planting 


ERMAN education, prior to the world con- 
(s flict, was deliberately aimed at building up 
a national spirit. Soviet Russia is employing edu- 
cation to deepen the hold of communistic principles 
upon the next generation. 

With these observations in mind, one is pleased 
to note that public education in France has defi- 
nitely adopted the ideals of international peace 
and solidarity as part of the curriculum, and has 
incorporated material of that nature in the cur- 
ricula of secondary schools, in connection with 
history, geography, and modern languages. France, 
through its University of France, comprising all 
the schools of every grade in the republic, can 
do this sort of thing, can promulgate such a pro- 
gram more effectively than could the United States, 
with its many independent units and its lack of 
any centralized authority. This is not stated as 
an argument for changing our system, but rather 
as an explanation of why no theory,;whether good 
or ill, can be uniformly prescribed for American 
youth. 

Enlightenment on the subject of neighborly rela- 
tions needs to be spread among the boys and girls 
and young people of every land. In this country 
the job must be undertaken voluntarily by the 
schools themselves if it is to be accomplished. 


Associate Editor. 
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Abolish the Teacher Type 


By R. ELIZABETH SHERMAN 
Washington Irving High School, New York City 


“Teaching is the one profession in America always 
on the defensive.... The teacher, alone of the pro- 
fessions, maintains toward the world an apologetic 
attitude, the evidence of an inferiority complex.” 


HAVE been a teacher for twenty-five years. 
My first venture was in a primitive district 
al school. I was just out of college; without 
professional training, ignorant of methods, for- 
malism, and school routine. My only equipment 
consisted of good health, interest in life, and enthu- 
siasm for my job. The mistakes in my attendance 
register alone would have horrified an inspector. 
However, my blunders went undetected; and the 
wholesome lack of supervision by authorities 
allowed me to discover the great truth that teach- 
ing is an interesting occupation, when quite inde- 
pendent of petty regulations, established practice, 
rigid tradition, and lifeless reports. 

I am glad that my first experience was unfet- 
tered, for I was on this account enabled early in 
my career to associate my work with pleasure. I 
began by having a good time teaching. I have 
never wholly lost the feeling. 

Mine is no hard luck story. It is my good for- 
tune to find myself in a school where there are both 
ideas and ideals; where the organization is at once 
scientific and humane; where I teach a subject I 
like, of which I see the immediate and future use, 
with freedom of method and opportunity for ex- 
periment. At the end of twenty-five years I am 
neither crushed by drudgery and routine, nor dis- 
gruntled with life because I am a teacher. 

Troubles with teaching are both real and imaginary. 
Like others I have suffered in securing a suitable 
place to live in the country, the town, and the city. 
I have experienced lodging discomforts, from the 
farmhouse where in rainy weather I was obliged to 
keep an open umbrella over my pillow at night 
because the ceiling leaked, to the cramped hall 
bedroom in the city. I have not escaped the blights 
incidental to prolonged life in a schoolroom. 
Nor have I been free from the problem of the 
rising cost of living coupled with a stationary 
salary. But I believe that none of these problems, 
although the financial one looms large, is the 
reason for the widespread dissatisfaction which 
causes many teachers to leave their profession, and 
prevents many of the best students in college from 
choosing it. 

Like diseases, the troubles with teaching may be 
vital or functional; deep-seated maladies, with the 
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source in the community, or loeal and temporary 
ills, subject to cure with the right intelligent treat- 
ment. Each trouble needs a diagnosis. It is cer- 
tainly not scientific for teachers to blame their 
profession for all their woes, whether due to the 
community, the local school authorities, or the 
individual. If a lawyer or a doctor fails to find 
a successful life in a neighborhood, we do not 
blame the professions of law and medicine. 

Teaching, on the other hand, is the one profes- 
sion in America always on the defensive; and with- 
in my observation it is the only profession wherein 
the ambitious members feel called upon to justify 
themselves for their choice of work or to excuse 
themselves for remaining in it. The teacher, alone 
of the professions, maintains toward the world 
an apologetic attitude, the evidence of an inferior- 
ity complex, fixed by the community’s ancient con- 
ception of the “ teacher type” and the community’s 
action in setting teachers apart and formulating 
for them a code of dullness and routine that it dare 
not prescribe for other: individuals, From Icha- 
bod Crane to the present day, the figure of the 
pedant has been the butt of pity and ridicule. 

On an Atlantic liner in the summer vacation a 
short time ago two women were overheard dis- 
cussing a third woman of forlorn appearance who 
had excited their sympathy. 

“Poor soul! I am sure she is a teacher,” said 
one. “She looks and acts it.” 

“T'll ask her,” volunteered the other. 

“No. 1’m not a teacher,” quavered the forlorn 
woman. “I’ve never been a teacher. I’m only 
seasick.” 

Yes, we laugh at this story. Of course the 
teacher is prim and forlorn! But she isn’t; the 
joke is on the public that sticks to the tradition of 
the “teacher type,” and hates to let go. To it 
all teachers are plain-faced and all married 
women are happy and handsome. To it the tired 
business man goes from office to musical comedy, 
but the tired teacher goes home from school to re- 
model last year’s hat and to correct papers. To ‘t 
her figure is lank, her hair straggling, her skirts 
long, her stockings cotton, and her disposition 
spineless. | 

“My children won’t respect a giddy-looking 
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teacher,” complained a parent in a small town. 

And pray, madam, did they (or did you) respect 
her sober looking predecessor who never was 
invited to a single social gathering except a Sun- 
day School concert during the two years she taught 
in your town? What sympathy with young life or 
knowledge of the problems of the community can be 
expected from an individual who has no contact with 
social life? All attempts to regulate and limit the life 
and social activities of a teacher have their root in the 
desire to make the teacher conform to the ancient 
“teacher type,” and not in the canons of good 
taste and right living applied to the rest of the 
community. 

Reluctantly I come to the question of salaries. 
Unquestionably poor teachers are overpaid (they 
would be dear at any price) and good teachers are 
underpaid. A nationally famous efficiency engineer 
has stated that he left the teaching profession 
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wher. a young man because he realized it would 
be as hard to live on eighteen hundred dollars as to 
earn eighteen thousand. 

What is the remedy for the ills of teaching? 

There are two patients to be treated: the com- 
munity and the teacher. The community must 
discard its worn-out conception of the “ teacher 
type,” as it long ago discarded its conception of the 
physician as Dr. Sawbones. No town can have a 
twentieth-century school and an early nineteenth- 
century “ teacher type ”! 

To teachers I say: Stop apologizing for the pro- 
fession. Do not allow the great adventure of 
living to be hindered by obstacles and conditions 
imposed by community ignorance or limited vision 
of supervising officials. 

To teachers 1 say: Wear your sunny side out. 

To the community of officials, parents and tax- 
payers I say: Furnish the sun. 


Shall Not 


By JAMES 


Bend Little? 


H. HARRIS 


Superintendent, Pontiac, Michigan 


city (and an industrialist here means identi- 
fication with the automobile industry) remarked 
to me in the course of a discussion of economic 
conditions that the only group in the country, with 
a few stray exceptions, that had made no contribu- 
tion to, or experienced no inconvenience from, the 
current depression, was the teaching group. 

All other classes or groups, he continued, have 
suffered wage reductions and penalties ranging 
from 10 per cent. to 50, while the teaching pro- 
fession has gone practically unscathed. 

He did not think this was fair or equitable, 
That this feeling is not an isolated one is becom- 
ing apparent, I believe, to every close observers 
‘One catches it not only directly from individuals, 
but he senses it in practically all classes and 
groups—commercial, industrial, professional. It 
is in the air. ) 

The teachers, for the first time perhaps in his- 
tory, have become an object of envy, and when 
Pandora raised the lid and released a swarm of 
troubles upon the earth, Envy was not the last, I 
Suspect, to escape nor the least troublesome when 
she did-emerge. 

Be that as it may, Envy is clearly in the pic- 
ture and we may as well recognize it. To ignore 
it, or to dismiss it with the true, but futile, 
assertion that it is a destructive impulse, is merely 
to blind our eyes ‘to consequences. 

“He that cannot possibly mend his own case,” 


"T's other day a prominent industrialist of this 


said the wise old Francis Bacon, “ will do what 
he can to impair another’s.” 

But apart from the spirit of envy which unques- 
tionably plays a considerable role in a period of 
depression such as we are now experiencing, the 
question as to the wisdom involved in insisting on 
our salary schedules and so-called rights, when 
every one else is suffering loss, remains to be met. 

I am entirely familiar, of course, with the argu- 
ments advanced to sustain the teachers’ position: 
that as a class they are underpaid; that in times of 
prosperity they do not share in that prosperity as 
do other groups; that they are generous contribu- 
tors to relief and welfare activities; and so on, and 
so on. 

But I am beginning to find that these arguments 
fall on stony ground. They leave the listener cold. 

In the early stages of the depression they carried 
some weight and were fairly effective. But with 
the prolongation of the depression and the accen- 
tuation of its untoward and distressing effects, the 
teachers’ defence is slowly but surely crumbling, 
or if it is not crumbling it is at least being met 
with a deeper skepticism on the side of public 
opinion. 

What is in my mind is whether the time is not 
ripe for the spirit of concession and conciliation 
on the part of the teaching profession. 

In the long range are we not in danger 
of losing more than a temporary advantage 
by stubbornly adhering to salary schedules, and 
even more stubbornly -esisting salary -reductions? 
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When millions are out of employment and mil- 
lions more are experiencing drastic cuts in income, 
shall we alone remain untouched, arousing the envy 
and ill-will of that vast public opinion upon 
which, in the last analysis, we are completely 
dependent? 

It is well enough perhaps for our journals ot 
education, educational associations, and educa- 
tional leaders to proclaim a “ stand-pat” policy, 
and to glorify those school administrators who can 
boast an unaffected salary schedule, but I am 
wondering whether they are as wise as they flatter 
themselves; whether indeed they are not creating 
for themselves and the profession in general an 
unfriendly, if not hostile, sentiment which may 
wreak more damage than any temporary “ kudos ” 


derived from maintaining salaries may possibly 
compensate. 
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There are, of course, cities and communities 
practically untouched by the depression. They are 
to be congratulated on their good fortune in not 
being forced to make concessions or accommoda- 
tions. But such cities are distinctly in the min- 
ority, and my comments are directed only to those 
(and they constitute the large majority) that are 
under the pressure of depressed economic con- 
ditions. 

Benjamin Franklin’s father advised him when 
a boy, to bend a little when he was entering a door- 
way that was too low for his height. 

Is it not the part of wisdom at this time for 
the teaching profession to bend a little? If we do 
not, I fear it is going to be “ just too bad”! 

This is not a plea for weakness and surrender; 
it is, however, a plea for the spirit of compromise, 
conciliation, and reasonable concession. 


The Board Member Tomorrow 


By BURTON ELSWORTH DAVIS 


Los Angeles, California 


“The new school board member will not be so much 
concerned with the starvation wage or the law of 
supply and demand as he will be with how to confront 
youth in the schoolroom with first-rate specimens 
of manhood and womanhood.” 


ab HE new board member will be a thinker 
. instead of a tinkerer. He will be long- 
aj headed and not short-sighted. No 


person or organization will be able to hoodwink 
him into adopting any measure of tribute to 
temporary depression conditions. His decisions 
will be based on considerations of long-time effect, 
not on immediate demand. No taxpayers’ organi- 
zation or any other powerful legislating or lobbying 
group will be able to move him from the path of 
service to the growing youth of the community. 
He will be for the pedagogue and against the 
demagogue. In matters of child welfare the new 
trustee will be for the child and against the 
dollar. For this new type of school trustee will be 
able to see the whole view. Instead of listening to 
suggestions as to how little the schools can exist 
on, he will desire to know how much this great 
emancipating machine can use effectively in its 
expanding program of educating the whole 
man, in its service to all the children of all the 
people. 

The modern board member will not be content 
to listen to the cries of the poor taxpayer and 
initiate a move for reduction of school expendi- 
tures and decreases in salaries. He will want to 
probe deeper into this dilemma. On the one 


hand he will find that legislatures and _ school 
boards have been constantly adding new tasks and 
responsibilities to an already over-burdened school 
program. Qn the other side taxpayers demand a 
reduction in school expenses. Health nurses, 
physical education, counseling service, clinical aid, 
free lunches, vocational courses, home economics, 
and remedial treatment for defectives, higher 
qualifications for teachers, are a few of the newer 
demands made of the public schools. These ser- 
vices cost money. But the public has seen fit 
to saddle this extra burden on the school. The 
question in the mind of the new board member 
will be then, not how may we cut down on the 
cost of the schools which are assuming an increas- 
ing proportion of the duties which formerly de- 
volved on the home, church, and other agencies, 
but rather, how shall we properly support this 
great shrine of our American democracy? The 
property tax, which served its purpose full well 
when property was mostly real estate, and real 
estate was about all the property, has, in the 
opinion of competent tax experts, long outlived its 
usefulness. But, with real estate tax paying the 


bulk of the local support of the schvols with their 
expanded program of activities, it will not be hard 
for the modern board member to see that his 
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greatest duty lies in working for a sounder tax 
basis. He will soon see that since the small 
property holder wields the votes in the community, 
and at the same time must pay a tax too heavy to 
bear, a large part of which is used by the schools, 
a demand will be made to cut the school budget 
down. This trustee, desiring to serve the interests 
of education truly, will join in a campaign for 
shifting this burden ‘to the shoulders of those more 
able to pay, to the end that he may thereby render 
a double service to society—that of relieving over- 
burdened poor people from a disproportionate con- 
tribution toward the common expense of education, 
and at the same time refusing to curtail the 
wealth creating activities of the schools. 


Tue modern board member will not only 
initiate a fight for a more equitable distribution 
of the tax burden, but he will also carry on a 
campaign to acquaint his supporters with the fact 
that, while a great proportion of the local taxes is 
spent for education, that is as it should be. Edu- 
cation is the one paying business in which the 
community is engaged. More money spent for 
education means less to be called for in pauper 
support, criminal procedure, and protection. He 
will want the board and community to consider 
teaching not only a profession, but at least on a 
par with civil service in matters of permanency of 
pay levels and promotions. A salary schedule he 
will consider as a stabilizer to keep the board from 
advancing pay too fast in prosperous times, and to 
negate any tendency for reductions in temporary 
depressions. He will stand by the schedules in 
good times and back them up in bad. © 

In all things affecting the schools and their. 
program of preserving for posterity the best of the 
past heritage and promoting better for the future, 
our enlightened trustee will see the entire problem, 
get the whole view. He will consider the interests 
of the child paramount over those of the teacher 
or the taxpayer. What he does for either of these 
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other two persons to be considered in the school 
game, he will do because he finds it necessary to 
promote the interests of the first. 

In considering salary schedules he will not be so 
much concerned with the starvation wage or the 
law of supply and demand as he will be with 
how to confront youth in the schoolroom with 
first-rate specimens of manhood and womanhood, 
to the end that life may become more excellent in 
this great republic. 

Whiie the modern board member views the 
public school in all its phases with an entire view, 
a far look, and a discerning understanding of the 
crucial importance of the institution to the per- 
petuity of our democracy, he becomes increasingly 
aware that he is not working in a mere business or 
dealing with automatons. He senses that he is 
dealing with complicated human relations, the 
smooth working of which is easily disturbed. He 
has no hirelings. The employees of the district 
are his compeers. He contemplates nothing which 
would affect their economic standing or welfare 
without their full cognizance and co-operation. He 
encourages thinking. He cares nothing for his 
re-election, everything for the welfare of the 
children in the schools. He is subservient to no 
special interest, but is wholeheartedly devoted to 
the welfare of the greatest number through sur- 
rounding the youth of his district with the richest 
environment of materials and educators that money 
will buy. He knows that the wisest economy is to 
spend more for education so that less will be re- 
quired for correction and poverty. 

Happy is the community which has one or 
more such members on its school board. America 
looks forward with confidence for a brilliant future 
since more and more such people are being 
inducted into the powerful positions held by school 
trustees. In avery real sense the future of the 
republic rests with these boards. On their heads 
hangs the issue in the race between education and 
catastrophe. May we have more statesmen? 


Welcome 
By Alfred Osmond 


Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 


I do not care to take a part 

With those who will not welcome me. 
I have a spirit and a heart 

That love their native liberty. 


I love the men of common mould. 
The welcome that they give to me 

Is plain, informal and less cold 
Than that of men of high degree. 


A kindly word, a welcome smile 
Are things that are not bought and sold, 
But they will take one many a mile 
Beyond the silver and the gold. 


A frosty host is like a blast 
That sweeps across the Northern Sea, 
His food is like a ten days’ fast, 
Prepared by hands of Poverty. 


If I could wing my way to heaven, 

I'm sure I would not wish to stay, 
Unless the welcome I was given 

Drove all my doubts and fears away. 
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Sport That Lasts Through Life 


By JOHN PRESTON TRUE 
Waban, Massachusetts 


‘‘Teachers are exactly the folk who would immensely 
profit by a couple of hours, weekly, before the targets 
in the gymnasium, and in the spring and fall on the 
outdoor range,” says this advocate of Archery. 


A 


OR a thousand years not cricket but the 

long-bow was England’s safety and 
England's might. To go back a 
little, although not quite so far back; in 
the °’70’s archery held the public eye in 
America as golf does now. Came then the 
safety bicycle, and a long interregnum. Now the 
bow is back again like a released steel spring, 
resilient as ever! You just cannot kill it. As a 
cold matter of fact, just two virile sports have 
unkillably lived from the day of the Cave Man 
down to ours, fundamentally unchanged; to wit, 
swimming and archery. All the rest are but mush- 
room upstarts. 

As a mere sport it has a fascination all its own 
—incomprehensible to the bemused golfer. Right 
in the bow, its string, its six highly individualistic 
arrows—to say naught of glove and arm-guard, lie 
seemingly endJess “hazards,” and your own per- 
sonality to subdue and overcome beside. No two 
archers shoot exactly alike. A thin man and a 
“plump” lady have quite different technique. 
And the arrows !—theoretically mates, you may have 
two or three that now shoot alike. I have four 
that call for an aim right on the “ gold” at sixty 
yards; but at forty yards would over-shoot; and 

others that at forty call for a dead-centre aim, 
while at sixty yards that would land them under- 
target. The bow varies, on a colder day. A thick 
string gives higher trajectory than a thin one. In 
short—archery calls for brains! No others need 
apply. 

Now for another illustration of just that—plus 
reasoning powers. (Here’s hoping you have them!) 
When you see a score of average archers busy on 
their range at any distance from thirty up to 
100 yards, it looks so easy! The swing of the 
bow up to level, the steady draw, the seemingly 
careless poise and pose of the body and the grace 
of it all—remembering the preliminary anxious 
waggle of the golfer, the bowman’s work seems 
effortless. 

It would never from that occur to you that 
about every working muscle in his body, from heel 
to shoulder, right then is braced and tense with 
energy! A perfect, tabloid gym. in body-building, 


that makes you soon as “ hard as nails,” with lungs 
and heart in splendid action, never overworked. 
456 


Take yon medium archer; his weight, 165 lbs.: 
the “ weight,” or pulling power of his bow, say 
50 Ibs. (Every wise archer fits himself exactly on 
that point!) He will draw that bow to the head 
of a 28-inch arrow from 100 to 150 times in an 
afternoon’s shoot or in the “twilight hour” of 
evening. Could you do it even once? Yes, it 
looks so easy; and six times he thus shoots in con- 
centrated succession, not merely once; then goes 
down for the scoring. 

But all this is but an opening gambit, just to 
help the uninstructed to understand for school 
application; so, to resume: For aught I know, we 
always have had archery in some schools. Mary 
Johnston writes that before the Revolution British 
officers and families in the Carolinas had it as a 
general sport. More modernly, Bradford Academy 
had it in the early ’70’s. Bradford Academy has 
it now. So does many a girls’ private school. 
But down to a year or two our high schools with 
odd obtuseness have ignored its really wonderful 
value as a body-trainer for the other sports, and 
its individual value in teaching concentration and 
personal initiative. Mass plays have their worth 
for discipline, of course. Incidentally, no boy 
will ever play at them again from the day when 
he lands his life-job at somewhat. 

Now, here and there a high school has waked 
to this fact—-and to the especially important fact 
that with the bow there is no age-limit short of the 
end of life itself. Also to the vital fact that it is a 
perfect godsend to brain-workers, sedentary folk, 
who can get but little time for really effective 
sport-exercise, but can utilize their own back- 
yard in summer daylight-saving days, with or 
without a chum. That last is specially important. 
So these schools look far ahead, not just for the 
easy tomorrow. I suspect there are now far more 
of them than I have on record. There is Brook- 
line, Mass., for one. After years on years of yearn- 
ing, Newton’s great Classical High School now has 
an adequate range and promptly installed archery 
there; and the boys in several “ junior highs ” are 
keenly looking forward to that and meanwhile are 
making their own outfits! Also learning how t0 
use them. The superintendent at Wellesley, Mass.. 
writes me: “For several years we have had 
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“Thoroughly Alive” 


This is the way many teachers 
characterize McKitrick and 
West’s English Composition 


I; is this aliveness that makes the pupils who study this 
new English course so keen about their work. 


The sympathetic, helpful understanding attitude of this text 
toward the pupil is one of its brilliant features. The English 
recitation becomes one of the bright spots of the day’s work. 


No limitation, however, is placed on the skillful teacher’s own 
individual methods and devices. On the contrary, the organi- 
zation (built on the unit plan) is so well-constructed and the 
technique of details so well-managed that the teacher’s time 
and energy are left surprisingly free. 


McKitrick and West’s English Composition 


By May McKirrick, Assistant Professor of English, School of Education, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, and Marietta Hype West, formerly Head of the Depart- 
ment of English, East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

COMPLETE $1.44 Workbook for Complete Book . $0.56 

BOOK I. . 1.08 Workbook for Book I . ; - 36 
| BOOK II . 1.12 Workbook for Book II 


Teachers’ Manual for Book I, $0.48 For Book II, $0.48 
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classes in the Senior High School in this sport. 
My own daughter has learned the ‘game’ in the 
Senior High School classes, and for the last two 
summers had charge of archery in a Vermont 
camp.” 


A year ago the principal of a great high school 


in Nebraska wrote me it was firmly established . 


there. I can visualize a mid-winter event in the 
gymnasium of a school like that. 

We all know how many late fall and early 
spring days outside are raw and wet and unusable 
for any sports, to say naught of winter itself. Out 
in the open, of course, the standard four-foot 
target would be used for its longer ranges, but 
all the rest of the equipment would be inter- 
changeably used. During the past two years, in 
our snow states about half of the archery clubs 
have shot all winter, too, in gyms, armories, base- 
ments, wherever they could get distance. I 
know of two bowling alleys thus emphatically 
commandeered. The other clubs didn’t—because 
they couldn’t find the space. 

Now the authorities do not seem to have dis- 
covered that this has had an immense effect on the 
summer scores; and whereas at the annual four- 
day championship tourney a perfect score—to wit, 
six consecutive golds at any range from thirty 
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yards upward—is a rarity, this last summer there 
were no less than six! One, by a woman at thirty 
yards; a girl, of seventeen-plus, at forty yards; 
a Normal School teacher (Miss Roach of Buffalo, 
New York) at fifty yards (an American record, 
that!) ; and the man-champion got three at forty 
yards. I believe it is a fact that the last archer has 
winter-shot for a number of years. So, short dis- 
tance is no detriment. 

If there ever is a profession that calls for a 
constant mental strain it is that of teaching. And 
teachers are exactly the folk who would immensely 
profit by a couple of hours, weekly, before the 
targets in the gym., and in the spring and fall on 
the outdoor range. I know a number of such, 
and every one of them can beat me at it, save 
when I chance to be at my very best. Some can 
then, too. Schools would profit directly by this, 
in the finer self-control, and hence the better 
teaching of the force. 

Cost ?—well, individually, under $25 per outfit, 
most of it long-lasting. One single doctor’s bill 
can easily cost a lot more! And your personally- 
owned outfits, of course, you would use and enjoy 
keenly in the long-vacation wherever that may be, 
save on the sea. Wholesale rates much less! 


Helping the Hard Hearing 


By FAIRFIELD WHITNEY, Superintendent 


Everett, Massachusetts 


N MASSACHUSETTS schools the hearing of 
pupils has been annually tested since 1906. 

The results obtained by the watch or voice 

test were indefinite and unsatisfactory, but they 
were valid enough to show that such defects inter- 


-fered seriously with the school work of a consider- 


able number of pupils. 

As a part of the increasing care recently given 
in Everett to handicapped children special attention 
for those hard of hearing began in 1928. A 
questionnaire brought the names of 141 cases. 
Forty-four of these were considered serious. 
Through the generosity of E. A. Myers and 
the Speech Readers Guild many of these pupils 
were tested and retested by the radio-ear and the 
audiometer. As an experiment entire classes were 
tested by the audiometer, and this brought out the 
fact that cases of deafness frequently escape the 
teachers’ test and that sometimes the child does not 
know his defect or is unwilling to admit it. The 
result of these tests was to send some pupils away 
to special schools or to lip reading classes in other 
cities, 

In the spring of 1931 the School Department 
purchased an audiometer and employed a trained 
teacher to work three days per week in conduct- 


ing an investigation. ._In grades.above the second, 


7,326 pupils were tested, and all doubtful cases 
were retested once or more. Of this number 17) 
were found to have a loss of 9-15 and 82 a loss 
of 15 or more. 

This fall the time of our trained teacher has 
been spent in testing and retesting with our instru- 
ment the pupils who have come into the system 
since last summer and in providing for the expert 
examination of every pupil who has a loss of > 
or more. This examination is being made and will 
be completed either at the Massachusetts Eye and 
Ear Infirmary or by a skilled otologist with delicate 
apparatus for the purpose of determining the ex- 
tent and cause of the deafness and the proper pro- 
cedure to be taken in each case. 

Two pupils have been sent to special schools 
for the deaf, and classes within the city are being 
organized for those who need lip reading. Three 
such classes are now in actual operation besides 
one in the evening school. It is expected that 
there will be finally at least six such classes 
with a total membership of fifty or sixty pupils, 
graded as primary, intermediate, or high, and 
located at the most convenient points available in 
the city. These classes will have three lessons pe" 
week each from-thirty to forty-five minutes ™ 
length, 
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Teacher Friend 1 the City 
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From The Old to The Ve ae. 
New Education to 
EDUCATORS 
By W. A. BALDWIN 
“A style readable as many stories.” Regular Rates 
“I felt at once the attractiveness of the A Room with a Bath 
“#*** has brought down from the $4.00 
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real for every teacher of every subject, 
for every child in every school.” 
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PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 
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Let every package say 


“GOOD HEALTH fo all!” 


Seals all CHRISTMAS 

your Christmas packages. = 
Let these bright little messen- 
gers carry the good news that 
you, too, are doing your bit 
to protect the health of your 
community. 
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A book 
Just that should 
Published be in every 
school library 


THOMAS A. EDISON 


BENEFACTOR OF MANKIND 
By Francis TREVELYAN MILLER, LL.D., Litt.D. 


The dramatic and inspiring story of 
the man who transformed the world 


The oomnenete life-story of Edison appears 


now for the first time. New 
and valuable material never 
before published is included 
in this inspiring record of in- 
dustry, perseverance, and 
achievement — a character- 
building story that should be 
made available to every boy 
and girl. 115 illustrations 
tell the great life-story in 
pictures. 

Cloth 352 pages 


Price $1.50 


Less usual school discount 
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‘CHARACTER 


Why Teach What Children Already Know? 


character-training period in the average 

3 classroom is to proceed with all serious- 
ness to teach over again the things that children 
already know. This may sound extreme at first 
sight, but a little analysis, I think, will prove its 
truth. 

If there is at hand a traditional syllabus cover- 
ing some phase of the character-training field, 
refer to it, and observe how various factors that 
are deemed important in character-training work 
are laid out in splendid sequence ostensibly for 
teaching purposes. If a case situation story is 
given, and many are, it is safe to assume that it is 
intended to be the basis of the lessons. An analy- 
sis of the case situation story itself will convince 
one very quickly that it contains nothing new, nor 
does it extend the range of the child’s knowledge. 

In order to supply a basis of fact for this con- 
ference I recently asked children in the second and 
third grades the following questions. The situa- 
tions involved in these questions are typical ot 
those appearing in the average character-training 
syllabus. Here are the questions with the answers 
speaking for themselves compiled from a second 
grade of thirty-four pupils :— 

(1) John saw a penny in a drawer. He took it to 
his mother and asked her for it. Would it 
have been all right for him to spend it with- 
out asking? 

Answers: No (32). Yes (2). 

(2) Mary saw Martha’s doll on the lawn in front 
of her home. She wanted to play with it 
in her big doll house. Martha was not at 
home. What should Mary do? 

Answers: Let it stay (22). 
it (12). 

(3) John’s mother told him not to go to the movies. 
He went. He could have escaped punishment 
if he had told his mother a lie. Instead he 
told the truth, and took his punishment like a 
man. Do you think he did right? 

_Answers: Yes (22). No (12). 

{4) Mary found the dime. She wanted to buy 
lollipops. Emily had lost it. Mary gave the 
dime to Emily. Should she have kept it? 

Answers: No (31). Yes (8). 

(5) “ Finders keepers, losers weepers! ” 

right? 

Answers: No (33). 


T HE traditional method of conducting a 


Play with 


Is this 


Yes (1). 


(6) Jack refused to call Jim a bad-name after Jim 
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had struck his little brother. Ed wanted him 
to call the name. Did Jack do right? 
Answers: Yes (14). No (17). 

(7) Mary called Martha a bad name. Do you 
think her mother would like to hear her call 
such a name? 

Answers: No (33). Yes (1). 

(8) If someone called you a bad name what would 
you do? 

Answers: Tell his mother (19). 
Go away from him ( 9). 
Slap him ( 2). 

(9) Fred wanted to write a nasty word on the 
wall with chalk Jim took the chalk away 
from him. Did Jim do right? 

Answers: Yes (33). No (1). 

(10) Emily saw Fred, her little brother, with a 
cigarette. Bill had given it to him, Emily 
told her mother on Bill. Did she do right? 
What else should she have done? 


Answers: Yes (31). No ( 3). 
Tell his mother (30). 
No answer ( 4). 


In question No. 2 it is apparent at once that 
some of the children did not fully understand. 

In question No. 3 there is also evidence of con- 
fusion on the part of the children, but assuming 
that the answers express the exact state of mind of 
the children, it is evident that the great majority 
have the right attitude and would not profit by 
a reteaching of the proper reaction. 

In question No. 6 there is evidence also of con- 
fusion, but assuming that the seventeen really felt 
that Jack should have called Jim a bad name in 
return, it would be found that the answer was 
based upon the provocation involved and not upon 
the child’s assumption that calling a bad name 
was not wrong. This is proven by the reaction 
to No. 7%. 

It may be interesting to have the complete 
reaction on this question as developed in the third 
grade :— 


Say nothing (3) 
Tell him stop (1) 
Kill him (1) 
Tell mother (9) 
Hit him (7) 
Chase him (1) 
Walk on (2) 
Call mame back (3) 
Be sore (2) 
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Anyone can check up on‘a test of this sort who 
has access to primary children. It seems to the 
writer, however, that great care should be taken 
in so framing the question that it leans towards 
the positive side, not because we wish to induce a 
positive answer, for a negative answer may be 
correct; but because we are opposed to any testing 
which involves evil suggestion without strong 
counterbalancing moral values. Glancing over the 
foregoing, one is struck by the fact that there are 
several children who insist on maintaining the 
wrong attitude. It would be well for every 
primary teacher to give such exercises as these for 
the purpose of determining the identity of such 
children. It is well to know them, because through 
one’s knowledge remedial measures can be brought 
to bear with great certainty of ultimate good re- 
sults. 

Children are essentially victims of their environ- 
ment, and it is but natural that the child coming 
from an abandoned home should have warped ideas 
on various subjects, but the writer has yet to dis- 
cover children, even in the lowest grades, of such a 
depraved mentality that they are not vividly con- 
scious of the difference between right and wrong 
when such differences are exhibited to them in 
simple, easily comprehended form. This last state- 
ment brings us back, of course, to our subject 
matter. Assuming, as established, that children do 
know the difference between right and wrong, 
then all teaching lessons and all discussions involv- 
ing the various delinquencies are not only very 
much by the point but may become positively harm- 
ful inasmuch as they tend to continue the con- 
sideration of the doings of the criminal which is so 
unhappily developed in the movies, in the news- 
papers, in conversations that the child hears at 
home and on the street, in the cartoons and funny 
pages which he devours on Sunday. To moralize, 
therefore, as many teachers do, on the state of 
delinquency exhibited by Mary who refuses to 
scrub her teeth in the morning, thereby disobey- 
ing her mother’s commands, is not only a sheer 
waste of time, but an example of poor judgment 
on the part of the one conducting fhe exercises. 


Question: If what you say is true, just what form 
would a character-training exercise of a didac- 
tic nature take? 


Answer: We arrive at a difficult point. It is 
easier to induce interest when one holds up 
an infraction of the law for consideration 
than it is when one holds up a fine example 
of obedience to law. The former is news 
because of its comparative rarity, the latter 1s 
not news because it is happily the procedure 
of the normal person. 


In order to make the positive and beautiful 
deed of interest it must be invested with emotional 
appeal. The teacher who can so invest it 1s a 
rare find and a precious element in any school 
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system. To make thirty-three children thrill with 
approval at the lovely deed of some child of 
kindred age is an achievement because of the 
difficulty in doing it, and the profound nature 
of the character-training values that result. 


Question: Is the average teacher through training 
and proper equipment able to prepare and 
vitalize a character-training syllabus? 


Answer: No, not without very definite help, and 
that accounts for the apparent apathy of many 
teachers and administrators in this field who, 
realizing that to attempt to teach character 
training as one would teach history or geog- 
raphy from a syllabus, is to attempt the im- 
possible. Consider in this co.mection the fol- 


lowing story, and imagine the same story told 
in reverse form. 


THORWALD. 


From The Egan Monthly Service in Character Training. 
Copyright. 


Sam never had much use for Thorwald. It 
may be that he looked down on the little boy next 
door because his father, while a wonderful cabinet- 
maker, could not speak the English language very 
well. 

Thorwald never resented Sam’s attitude. From 
the first day of his arrival in America four years 
before, he had idolized Sam. From Sam he had 
learned much of the English he knew, from Sam 
he had learned the American games. In_ his 
clothes, his speech, his actions, he tried to be as 
near like Sam as possible. 

As Sam lay on the front porch, slowly recover- 
ing from that most terrible of children diseases, 
infantile paralysis, he smiled as he thought of the 
day of the great relay when he found Thorwald 
suddenly placed just behind him through the acci- 
dent to Jim’s ankle. 

How he had raved inwardly! Thorwald! He 
could still hear himself snort in disgust. Why, the 
poor little shrimp couldn’t run down a hoptodad. 

Sam lived over that race in mind. The long 
grind of those in front until—neck and neck down 
the line came the two flag bearers—he thrilled as 
he recalled how he seized the flag, leaped forward, 
and flew around the track to come down on Thor- 
wald, waiting there—tense—anxious eyes staring, 
the most earnest little face he had ever seen in 
all his life. 

They were off! Good gracious! What was 
happening! Hey! Is that Thorwald out there— 
legs pumping like engine rods—arms pumping like 
pistons, dust behind him almost blotting out Ed 
Digby, the star of the other team? 

It certainly is!—and then the finish—a whole 
two yards ahead—cheers !—yells!—back slappings! 
—Thorwald had won! 

Well! well! That was last year—and now— 
no more running. Poor old legs, all gone from 

(Continued on Page 466) 
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THIS WEEK THE AIR 
i Nationwide Radio Broadcasts Selected For Their Educational Interest 
Fumie 


Columbia Network 


Key Station WABC 


Monday, December 21 Thursday, December 24 


4.20 P.M. Viscount Cecil, “The 1030 A. M. Carol Service from King’s 
World and the League.” ay College Chapel, Cambridge. 
10.30 P. M. Toscha Seidel, Violinist, 11.30 A. M. New York Medical So- 


with Concert Orchestra. 


‘Tuesday, December 22 


2.15 P. M. Speech by Governor Roose- 
velt and Alfred E. Smith. 


5.45 P. M. National Security League 


Broadcast Series. 


7.30 P. M. Kaltenborn Edits the 
News. 
10.00 P. M. Minneapolis Symphony 


Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy con- 


ducting. 


Wednesday, December 23 
11.15 A. M. Musical Alphabet. 


Key Stations WEAF and WJZ 


Monday, December 21 


9.00 A. M. Le Trio Charmante, direc- 
tion of George Dilworth (WEAF). 

10.00 A. M. U. S. Navy Band (WJZ). 
2.00 P. M. Health Talks (WEAF). 
2.30 P. M. Current Events, by Ella 
Winter (WJZ). 

8.00 P.M. U. S. Marine 
(WJZ) 

4.00 P. M. Be Emily Posted, Mrs. 
Emily Post (WJZ). 

6.45 P. M. Topics in Brief, Lowell 
Thomas (WJZ). 

8.00 P. M. Dramatic Sketches, events 
in American history (WEAF). 

830 P. M. Death Valley Days 
(WJZ). 

9.30 P. M. Parade of the States, Erno 
Rapee’s orchestra (WEAF). 


Band 


‘Tuesday, December 22 


9.00 A. M. Morning Glee Club, di- 
rected by Keith McLeod (WEAF). 
10.00 A. M. High School Band and 

Orchestra (WJZ). 

11.00 A. M. “Your Child,” by Dr. Ella 
Oppenheimer of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor (WEAF). 

8.00 P. M. Music in the Air (WJZ). 
4.00 P. M. Magic of Speech, Vida R. 
Sutton (WEAF). 

430 P. M. Spotlights in Drama and 
Literature, by Montrose J. Moses 
(WJZ). 
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11.00 P. M. Dickens, 


12.00 Mid Carol 


ciety. 
1.30 P. M. National Press Club An- 
nual Christmas Carol Program. 


7.30 P M. Kaltenborn Edits the 
News. 
8.45 P. M. Angelo Patri, “Your 
Child.” 


10.30 P. M. Grand Opera Miniatures, 


Howard Barlow, Conductor. 

Christmas 

Carol. Dramatization of a Famous 

Novel. 

Symphony 
Channon 


Service, 
Orchestra Conducted by 
Collinge. 


National Network 


7.45 P. M. Back of the News, Wil- 
liam Hard (WJZ). 

9.30 P. M. Great Personalities, by 
Frazier Hunt; also symphonic pro- 
gram (WJZ). ' 

Wednesday, December 23 


9.00 A. M. Morning Glee 
(WEAF). 

3.15 P. M. International Current 
Events, Dr. Michael M. Dorizas, 
“Russia” (WJZ). 

430 P. M. Eastman School Chamber 
Music String Quartette (WJZ). 

6.00 P. M. Music Treasure Box, 
Pierre V. R. Key, operatic stars 
(WJZ). 

6.45 P. M. Topics in Brief, by Lowell 
Thomas (WJZ). 

10.00 P. M. Rochester Civic Orches- 
tra, directed by Guy Fraser Harrison 
(WJZ). 

Thursday, December 24 


9.00 A. M. Morning Glee Club 
(WEAF). 

2.45 P. M. Vocational Guidance 
Series. 

415 P. M. U. S. Navy Band (WJZ). 
420 P. M. Talk from _ London, 
(WEAF). 

5.00 P. M. The Jungle Man, Carveth 
Wells (WEAF). 

6.30 P. M. The World Today, 
James G. McDonald (WEAF). 
7.45 P. M. Famous Fallacies of Busi- 


Club 


by 


Eastern Standard Time 


Friday, December 25 

3.45 P. M. Columbia Educationa 
Features, H. N. Wheeler, “Christmas 
Trees.” From Washington, D. C., 
8.30 P. M. March of Time, Drama. 
tization of the Week’s Outstanding 
News Events. 


Saturday, December 26 


10.00 A. M. Jewish Art Program. 

10.30 A. M. New World Salon Or. 
chestra, Vincent Sorey, Conductor, 
7.00 P. M. The Political Situation in 
Washington Tonight, Frederic \jl- 
liam Wile. 

8.15 P. M, Leopold Stokowski and 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 
10.00 P. M. National Radio Forum 

from Washington, D. C. 


Eastern Standard Time 


ness, by Merie Thorpe (WJZ). 
8.00 P. M. Dixie Spirituals, from 
Richmond, Virginia (WJZ). 


Friday, December 25 


9.00 A. M. Melodic Gems, directed by 
George Dilworth (WEAF). 

11.00 A. M. NBC Music Appreciation 
Hour (WEAF and WJZ). 

2.00 P.M. U. S. Army Band 
(WEAF). 

2.45 P. M Mormon Tabernacle Choir 
(WJZ). 

4.15 P. M. Radio Guild, “Servant in 
the House,” Kennedy (WJZ). 

6.45 P. M. Topics in Brief, Lowell 
Thomas (WJZ). 


Saturday, December 26 

9.00 A.M. Le Trio Charmante 
(WEAF). 

7.15 P. M. Laws That Safeguard So- 
ciety, Dean Gleason L. Archer 
(WEAF). 

8.00 P. M. Danger Fighters, stories 
of the struggle to perfect various 
foods (WJZ). 

8.00 P. M. Civic Service Concert Pro- 
gram from Chicago (WEAF). 
8.30 P. M. Economics and Psychol- 
ogy, auspices of National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education 
(WEAF). 

9.00 P. M. Chicago Civic Opera 
(WJZ). 
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NEWS EDUCATION 


Back Moratorium on School Pay Rise 


Members of Associated Boards of New York State Support 
Proposal of Budget Director 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The recommen- 
dation of Mark Graves, State Budget 
Director, for a one-year moratorium 
on statutory increases in teachers’ sal- 
aries in this state has the support of 
members of the Associated School 
Boards and Trustees of the State of 
New York, it became known recently. 
‘The organization represents 265 school 
‘boards throughout the state, including 
the lay administrative groups in prac- 
tically all of the cities with the excep- 
tion of New York, Schenectady, 
Yonkers and one or two others. 

School officials in New York do not 
look with favor on Mr. Graves’s sug- 
gestion, which he voiced at a meeting 
of the House of Delegates of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association in 
Utica. 

Although the school boards’ associa- 
tion has not taken definite action on 
the proposal as yet, it was learned, Ray- 
mond S. Jewett, of Mount Vernon, 
president, and other officers of the 
Federation believe there should be a 
suspension of teachers’ salary incre- 
ments as a means of providing tax re- 
lief. At a meeting of its executive com- 
mittee the association will decide 
whether to appeal to Governor Roose- 
velt for approval of Mr. Graves’s 


moratorium plan, which the Budget Di- 
rector has formally presented to the 
Governor. 

In a statement Mr. Jewett endorsed 
Mr. Graves’s recommendation, declar- 
ing his proposal for a year’s morator- 
ium to be “the correct solution of the 
problem.” 

Mr. Jewett pointed out that in his 
annual report to the association as 
president this fall, he said it was “cer- 
tainly incumbent upon us to exercise 
the strictest economy and study care- 
fully the need for the expenditure of 
every dollar entrusted to us.” 

Frederick D. Chambers, auditor of 
the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, said that action such as that pro- 
posed by Mr. Graves would mean a 
complete revision of the salary section 
of the State Education Law, as well 
as veto the principles of those pro- 
visions, which safeguard teachers’ sal- 
aries and their annual increments. Mr. 
Chambers said he doubted that the leg- 
islature would accept the moratorium 
proposal. 

Salary increases which are scheduled 
to be paid in 1932 to employees of the 
Board of Education in New York City 
total about $1,428,000, according to the 
board's auditor. 


Pennsylvania Clinic 
To Survey Schools 

STATE COLLEGE, Pa.—As part 
of the extension service to public 
schools of Pennsylvania the department 
of psychology at the Pennsylvania 
State College has established a psycho- 
educational clinic to make surveys of 
entire schools or to study unusual chil- 
dren. Dr. Robert G. Bernreuter, field 
representative of the clinic, is now mak- 
ing a study of personality character- 
istics and intellectual abilities of 659 
students in the Mahanoy Township 
High School. 


French Pupils 
Taught Peace 

PARIS.—France has taken the lead 
among the nations of the world in in- 
troducing, not by preaching, but by en- 
lightenment, the great lesson of peace, 
according to Auguste Desclos, assist- 
ant director of the national office of 
schools and universities of France. 
“Recognizing that ignorance is the 
greatest enemy of the international 


spirit, the University of France, which 
comprises all the schools of every 
grade in the country, is awakening 
French youth to the blessings of inter- 
national solidarity,” she wrote in a 
recent journal interview. In the sec- 
ondary schools, corresponding to the 
American high school and college, the 
teaching of international solidarity is 
emphasized in history, geography and 
modern languages. 


College Abolishes 
Honor System 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Brooklyn Col- 
lege, which has been conducting exami- 
nations for women under the honor 
system and for men under the proctor 
system since its establishment in 1930, 
is to have the proctor system for all 
examinations, according to Lillian Lar- 
sen, honor board chairman, who an- 
nounced the result of a referendum on 
the question among students. Men ob- 
jected to the honor system because it 
involved informing on any fellow stu- 
dent observed cheating. The women 


favored it because they had become ac- 
customed to it at Hunter College, where 
they formerly were students. A ninety 
per cent. affirmative vote was neces- 
sary for adoption of the honor sys- 
tem. The women voted eighty-eight 
per cent. for it and the men twenty- 
three per cent. for it. In all, the honor 
system got only sixty-five per cent. of 
the students’ vote. 


Students Taught 
To Use Research 

BOISE, Idaho.—Idaho schools are 
fostering an educational ideal to make 
each pupil a lifelong student, by teach- 
ing the child to do research work in 
any line in which he may be interested. 
“We now look upon the school life of 
the individual as the ‘commencement 
period of education, not the finishing 
of his learning,” Dr. W. D. Vincent, 
Idaho Commissioner of Education, 
states. “Therefore one of the present 
aims of education is to establish habits 
of study in each child during his school 
days that will carry over into his adult 
life, thus making his education a con- 
tinuous process.” Pupils in the country 
schools during the last two summers 
have been encouraged to do individual 
research work. No restrictions in the 
selection of subjects were made and 
the range was as varied as children’s 
interests, including animals, doll clothes, 
wild flowers, baseball, bugs, and butter 
making. 


Girls Get Habits 
From Film Stars 

LOS ANGELES.—More than fifty 
per cent. of the children get their men- 
tal imagery, vocabulary and manner 
of dress from the screen, according to 
Dr. Boris Morkovin, of the University 
of Southern California. His tests indi- 
cate that girls adopt their gait, speech, 
etc., from mannerisms of their film 
favorites. Boys, on the other hand, are 
tremendously influenced by aviation and 
other thrill pictures. 


Textbooks Cost 
$1.67 per Pupil 

HARRISBURG, Pa.—It cost $1.67 a 
pupil to supply free school textbooks 
in public schools throughout the state 
last year, according to records sub- 
mitted to the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. The cost has been de- 
clining since 1927, when each pupil's 
supply of books cost, on the average, 
$1.71; but in 1921 they cost only $1.19, 
it was shown. Total cost of supplying 
free textbooks last year was $3,189,977. 
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ISOLATED CHILDREN 


Taught in Seuth Australia by 
Correspondence 

ADELAIDE, South Australia.—It is 
the proud claim of the South Austra!- 
ian Education Department that no ob- 
stacle is placed in the way of state in- 
struction. This is not an easy achieve- 
ment in a country which has an area of 
380,070 square miles, with forty-three 
per cent. of the population of 600,000 
settled in rural districts. To accomplish 
it correspondence lessons have been 
developed, as in the United States and 
Canada, and with a high degree of suc- 
cess. Through them a stirring chap- 
ter is being written in educational his- 
tory in the triumph of efforts to carry 
schooling to the most isolated children. 

Many former correspondence school 
pupils are now attending state high 
schools and private secondary col- 
legiate establishments. The names of 
some of them are even to be found in 
university prize lists. There are others 
who have become teachers and are now 
in charge of schools. Twenty scholar- 
ships are earmarked by the government 
for children educated in the outback 
areas, and fifty more are open to thém 
in competition with children attending 
larger schools. Some of these exhibi- 
tions have been won by pupils of the 
correspondence school. 

The start of the correspondence 
years ago gave a civilizing touch to the 
isolation of the big spaces. Since then 
3,640 pupils have been enrolled and 
nearly 900 children are receiving edu- 
cation at present. This number may 
appear small to crowded populations 
overseas, ‘but it represents a territorial 
sweep of thousands of square miles. 


Unchaperoned Guests 
For Harvard Men 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — While a 
committee debates the pros and cons 
of freeing the Harvard students from 
the traditional restrictions regarding 
the entertainment of young women in 
college buildings, a temporary letting 
down of the bars was indicated in an 
announcement posted in Eliot House 
recently. Professor Roger B. Merri- 
man, master of the house, startled Har- 
vard faculty members a short while 
ago when he announced that students 
in the dormitory would be free to en- 
tertain girls in their rooms in the after- 
noons without chaperons. His step drew 
a prompt denial from university off- 
cials that it would let any of the house 
masters interpret according to their 
own lights the regulations governing 
undergraduates. At a meeting of the 
proper authorities, however, Professor 
Merriman has won at least a tem- 


porary victory. It is not a complete 


victory, but, for the time being, at least 
students in Eliot House may entertain 
- their girl friends in their rooms from 
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1 to 7 p. m., if they apply twenty-four 


hours earlier for a written permission 
from their house master or house tutor. 
Mothers and sisters may be received 
without request for permission. It is 
expected that other houses, will follow 
the example of Eliot. 


Wilbur Warns 
About Education 
WASHINGTON.—Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, Secretary of the Interior, had the 
following to say regarding education 
in his annual report to President 
Hoover: “Our experience with central- 
ized supervision of education for the 
Indians should warn the American 
people away from centralized control of 
their own education from Washington. 
Prejudice, bad advice or lack of brains 
may temporarily flood any educational 
enterprise, but a ship with forty-eight 
compartments is hard to sink.” 


Urge Free 
Textbooks 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Legis- 
lature was asked to authorize free text- 
books in district schools in resolution 
adopted at the concluding session of the 
annual convention of the State Asso- 
ciation of District School Superintend- 
ents. Supplying of the books would be 
subject to taxpayer's rates in the dis- 
tricts. Another resolution reaffirmed 


the stand taken by the association a 
year ago, demanding higher qualifica- 
tions for district superintendents. 


Letters We Have Written 
Books We Have Read 

Trips We Have Taken 

Clubs We Have Formed 
Magazines We Have Published 


Posters and Pictures We Have 
Drawn 


News Bulletins We Have Issued 
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Written by the Children of Washington School 
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PARENTS INFORMED 


Join With Teachers in Solving 
Problems 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa—Parents no 
longer visit the schools. That is out 
old-fashioned and never was oe 
except as a mearis of using spare time 
and perhaps of launching criticism o{ 
the teacher and of the school, accord- 
ing to Thomas J. Walker, presiden; 
for the last six years of the Parents’ 
Association of the Stevens School of 

Practice. 

“But the need which visiting schools 
originally was intended to answer, that 
of acquainting the parent first hand 
with the work the child was doing in 
school, is no less pressing today,” said 
Mrs. Walker. 

“It is to satisfy this need somewhat 
and to provide pertinent variety for 
the programs of our meetings that we 
give fifteen or twenty minutes to the 
presentation by a group of children of 
some part of the training they are re- 
ceiving in the regular course of study. 

“In this way we bring a part of the 
school and its work to the parents as 
a body instead of having the parents 
go to the schools and visit separately. 

“The organization has a membership 
of about 500 mothers and fathers. Five 
regular meetings are held during the 
year, and each month the parents do 
some work in connection with the 
school. 

“Intelligent understanding and loyal 
co-operation with the school is our 
aim,” said Mrs. Walker. “We are real- 
izing that we must do what we can 
to understand the teachers’ viewpoint 
and support it if we would have disci- 
pline and education for our children.” 


Use of City 
Schools Shown 

NEW YORK.—More than 5,500,000 
persons have attended extra-curricular 
functions in the schools of New York 
City during the last year, according to 
a survey just completed by Clarence 
Arthur Perry under the auspices of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. One school, 
the Washington Irving High School, 
was the scene of 1,086 outside activi- 
ties in a recent year. 


Trees We Have Studied 
Stories We Have Written 
Plays We Have Produced 
Rhymes We Have Made 
Diaries We Have Kept 


Summaries, Reports and Riddles 
We Havé Written 


Floer Talks We Have Given 
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Established 1 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Which help greatly in reducing the annual outlay for new books 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


| MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


OVERCOAT 
FOR TEXTBOOKS! 


Protect the Books in Daily Use With 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Test Assimilation 
Of Knowledge 

LOS ANGELES, Cal.—Most people 
are eye-minded rather than ear-minded 
—such is the clue provided for edu- 
cators by the researches of Dr. Milton 
Metfessel, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at the University 
of Southern California. An announce- 
ment of his findings has just been made. 
Normal individuals assimilate sixty- 
five per cent. of their knowledge 
through the visual organs, he has 
learned in experiments just completed 
in the psychology laboratory at the 
university. Of the balance of our 
knowledge, approximately twenty-five 
per cent. was shown to be the direct 
result of auditory experiences, while 
about ten per cent. was attributed to 
the remaining sensory apparatus in 
human organisms—touch, taste, and 
smell. 


Students at Columbia 
Show 1,166 Decrease 

NEW YORK.—A decrease of 1,166 
students in the enrollment at Columbia 
University was announced by Registrar 
E. J. Grant. The total for 1931 is 
31,978 as against 33,144 for last year. 
These figures include undergraduate, 
graduate and professional students, 
university classes and the summer ses- 
sion. The principal*falling off was in 
the university classes, which include 
part-time students, and in which the 
total is 5,553, a loss of 1,661. The grad- 
uate and professional schools, however, 
with 11,811 candidates, show a gain of 


Harvard to Have 
New Radio Outfit 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — Work has 
beeun at Harvard on two eighty-foot 


towers On top of the recently completed 
Institute of Geographic Research, to 


Velvet School Seats 
for Pupils 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—The 
hardwood desk seat, common to 
schoolrooms for generations, will 
be replaced if the designs of seat- 
ing and posture experts here are 
generally adopted. 

A scat upholstered in mohair 
velvet, the pile of which is ex- 
pected to keep the occupant from 
slipping about, is the new idea. It 
is designed primarily to keep the 
student in proper posture. There is 
no reason, its proponents say, why 
a child in school should not be as 
comfortable as at home. 


provide the university facilities by 
which it can keep in constant radio 
communication with scientific expedi- 
tions in far-flung corners of the world. 
The new wireless station, a distinct 
unit from that maintained for experi- 
mental purposes by the Harvard Engi- 
neering School, is expected to prove val- 
uable in communicating not only with 
the expeditions directly connected with 
Harvard, but those attached to other 
institutions. Special courses in wire- 
less communication will be devised for 
graduate students in the geography de- 
partment to train them in the operation 
of portable equipment in the field. 


Bugs Paying 
For Education 

PLATTEVILLE, Wis. — Three 
youths are attending Platteville State 
Teachers’ College because of their abil- 
ity to catch butterflies, moths and other 
bugs. Last year they sold more than 
$1,500 worth of captured insects. The 
sales for 1931 will not reach this figure, 
Leslie Beadle, the student who origi- 
nated the business, said. Disease among 
bugs during the past summer has cut 


down the supply, he said. George Kett- 
ler and Leo Speth became partners 
of Beadle when the business grew so 
rapidly he could not take care of it 
himself, 


School Takes 
Town’s Paper 
CRESTON, Wash.—Creston high 
school has taken over this town’s only 
newspaper in the hope of reducing the 
student body indebtedness. For several 
years the students have given dances, 
used athletic department surpluses and 
probed other income sources without 
complete success. Mrs. Inez Creston, 
business manager of the News, re- 
signed, and the owner permitted the 
students to take over the management. 
A group will take charge of all local 
news, advertising and circulation. 


Eyes Care 


FAGING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
ofter feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect _ | 
EYES from irritation and k, 


them in a Clear, Bri he 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! } 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


oR Your 


URINE: 


EYES 


The Journal of Education commends its advertisements to ‘your attention. 
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Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 
Send for circular and 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 808 Title Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 
registration form free 


130 BLAIR STREET 


ITHACA TEACHERS AGENCY 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


SCHOOL AUTHORITIES No charge. Reliable Service 


ENROLL NOW 
NO FEE 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


EDUCATION 


School Nurse 
Links Home 

PHILADELPHIA. — “The school 
nurse is not a nurse tn the usual ac- 
ceptance of the term. She is a member 
of the educational staff who has had 
the training of a nurse and has come 
into the educational system to fill the 
gap between the school and the home 
in protecting the health of the child,’ 
declares the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal. “While part of her time is spent 
in the schoolroom, the major portion 
is spent visiting the homes of the 
pupils. That so much attention is being 
given to the welfare of the child is a 
favorable sign of the times. That spe- 
cial provision must be made for chil- 
dren coming to school without sufh- 
cient food and clothing, that children 
in ill health need attention, and that 
health handicaps should be treated and 
corrected, are conceded by all. Many 
children are regarded as dull or men- 
tally defective who, because of handi- 
capping health defects, are unable to 
make the most of education. They fall 
behind in their school work, become 
discouraged, and ultimately leave school 
poorly prepared for useful citizenship.” 


Got Poor Marks, 


Burned School 

CROOKSTON, Minn.—Two young- 
sters who “got such poor marks they 
didn't want to go to classes any more’ 
landed in jail. They used their text- 
books to kindle a fire which burned 
the schoolhouse down. 


Saiespeople Taught 


To Speak Correctly 

DALLAS, Texas.—Now, in the in- 
terest of efficiency, one of the large 
department stores here has decided to 
teach its salespeople how to speak cor- 
rectly. They are being sent to speciai 
classes at the Dallas Little Theatre 
“Much time is wasted,” the store offi- 
cials explain, “when customers are 
forced to ask the salespeople to repeat 
because of slovenly or incorrect speech. 
Correct speech will save time and make 
transactions, pleasanter.” 


CHARACTER WORKSHOP 
(Continued from Page 461) 


the waist down! Not much hope! Won- 
dering how he was going to* get back 
and forth to school! 

A timid voice hailed Sam from 
across the hedge. “Sam,” said the voice, 
“we have something for you.” 

“Hello, Thorwald!” answered Sam. 
“Come on over!” 

“My father, too?” 

“Sure, bring your father, too.” 

For a moment there was silence; then 
Sam saw the front door open, and 
Thorwald’s father backing slowly out 
drawing a queer contraption after him. 


Sam was. interested and drew him- 
self up higher so that he could see over 
the hedge. They were bringing that 
queer, slick-looking, two-wheeled rig 
over to his house. What could it be? 
Mighty pretty whatever it was, glisten- 
ing there in its newly varnished glory. 

“Mister Sam,” said Thorwald’s 
father a second later, “I have made this 
for you. See! You sit here between 
these wheels, and you put your feet 
here, and den you go bumpty, bump, 
over the road to school.” 

Sam was so pleased that tears came 
to his eyes. 

“And you haven’t asked how the ting 
goes?” laughed Thorwald. 

“It is so wonderful, I hadn't thought 
of that,” answered Sam. 

“Vell,” said Thorwald, “it goes like 
this. You sit here and turn the little 
wheel, and steer, and Thorwald is the 
engine going puff, puff, all the way 
behind.” 


When you have read this story with 
expression, pause a second, then ask 
the children how many felt a queer, 
pleasant inner glow of approval of 
Thorwald’s deed. 

The answering hands will tell you 
what I mean by a real character-train- 
ing exercise. 
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Grins 
Between Grinds 


Not a Dry Cleanser 


A young salesman was seen to turn 
away from a prospective buyer of an 
electric washing machine, a disgusted 
look in his face. The “boss” immed- 
iately wanted to know why. 

“She doesn't want an electric wash- 
ing machine,” the young man replied, 
“I explained in detail just how to op- 
erate it, turned on the current, and 
showed her how it works, and finally 
she pointed to the hole in the bottom 
and asked :— 

“What is that for? 

“*To let the water out,’ I said. 

“‘Oh, then, it doesn't wash by elec- 
tricity, does it? You have to use 
water!” 


Applesauce 

Adam was toiling home at the end 
of a hot summer's day, carrying his 
shovel and hoe, while little Cain trotted 
beside him. 

On reaching the Garden of Eden little 
Cain peeped through the palings and 
said: “Gee, pop, I wished we lived 
here.” 

And pop replied: “We did once, 
until your mother ate us out of house 
and home.” 


A Recipe for Old Age 


Reporter (to oldest inhabitant )—“To 
what do you attribute your great age?” 

“Well, fer the first seventy years of 
my life there wasn’t no motor cars, an’ 
for the last thirty I’ve been confined 
to the house.” 


Busy Days 
Teacher: “Horatio, where is your 
sister today?” 
Horatio: “Gettin’ measured for a new 
dress; she’s flower girl in a divorce 
case.” 


Domestie Calendar 
Wat—“When was your new baby 
born?” 
Knott—“Between the second payment 
on the radio and the eighth on the 
auto.” 


Why, of Course! 
Merchant—“Before I can engage yo" 
you will have to pass an intelligence 
test.” 
Girl Candidate—‘“Intelligence test? 
Why, the advertisement said yo 
wanted a stenographer.” 
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Meetings To Be Held 


DECEMBER 


28-31: 
Advancement of Science, Section 
Q., Secretary W. L. Uhl, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Washing- 
ton: New Orleans, Louisiana. 

28: American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism, 
Secretary H. H. Herbert, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla.: 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

28-31: American Catholic Historica) 
Association, Secretary Rev. Peter 
Guilday, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C.. Minne- 


apolis, Minnesota. 
28-30: American Historical Associa- 


tion, Secretary Dexter 
University of Rochester, 
New York: Minneapolis, 
28-30: Council on 
Journalism, W. Grosvenor Bleyer, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison: 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Perkins, 
Rochester. 
Minnesota. 


Education for 


28-30: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Secretary R. C. Moore. 
Carlinville, Illinois: Springfield, I1- 
linois. 

28-30: Modern Language Association 


of America, Secretary Carleton 
Brown, New York University, New 
York City: Madison, Wisconsin. 

28-30: Music Teachers National As- 
sociation, Secretary Leo C. Miller, 
Euclid Building, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri: Detroit, Michigan. 

28: National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers, Secretary 
Charles FEF. Youne, 623 West State 


Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. 

28-30: New York Associated <Aca- 
demic Principals, Secretary D. G. 
Allen, High School, Phoenix, New 
York: Syracuse, New York. 

28-30: Oregon State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, Secretary E, F. Carleton, 
602 Studio Building, Portland: 
Portiand, Oregon. 


30-January 1: American Society for 
the Study of Disorders of Speech, 
Secretary S. D. Robbins, 410 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston, Mass.: Detroit, 
Michigan. 

JANUARY, 1932 

9: Association of Kentucky Colleges 
and Universities, Secretary Paul P. 
Boyd, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington: Lexington, Kentucky. 

29: Association of College Presidents 
of Pennsylvania, Secretary: G. L. 
Omwake, Ursinus College, College- 
ville: Harrisburg, Pa. 

FEBRUARY 

18-20: American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Secretary Doak 5. 
Campbell, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 


Would You? 


If I thought that a word of mine, 
Perhaps unkind, untrue, 
Would leave its trace on a loved 
one’s face, 
never speak it— 
Would you? 


If I thought that a smile of mine 
Might linger the who'e day through 
And lighten some heart with a 
heavier part, 
I'd not withhold it— 
Would you? 


PRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


47 Winter St. Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


American Association for the 


WILLARD WwW. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be cf service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED £0 DO GOOD WORK. 


if CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


A * B E RT 45TH YEAR.—Executives and teachers for 
all kinds of Public School work, and men 

TEACHERS AGENCY and women for good positions in State 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. Teachers Colleges, Universities, and ee 
CHICAG t Schools, in good demand. Many thousands 

535 Fifth Ave py have secured PROMOTION through this 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. Agency. Why not you? Booklet free. 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS 
AND FOREIGN AGENCY 


Recommends instructors, teachers, 
leges, schools and families. 


19 WEST 44TH ST. 
NEW YORK 


tutors and governesses for col]J- 
Careful selection for individual 


MISS AGNES HOOKER - MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Successors to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 


needs. 


Our business is done by recommendation in 
answer to direct 


ROSE E. BRADBURY, Manager 
14 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. WILBUR CARY, Manager 
37 Pearl St., Hart’ord, Conn. 


calls from employers. 
GEORG: H, LARRABEE, Manager 
Clapp Memorial Bidg., Portland. Me, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, MANAGER 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 
Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett,. Prop. We 8S Bencon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678 Member Established 1885 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 1889 
31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. B. F. Mannion Managers 
(Broadway at 16th Street) Miss M. B. Gosman j 
Telephone Algonquin 1756 


We have been supplying teachers to the Public and Private & hools for 

over forty years. We have no branches. All applications for member- 

ship and all corres for teachers receive the personal attention of the 

managers. Call, write, or telephone us for careful personal service. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


: ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon St. .. . 


Long Distance Telephones 
Office and Residence 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ | 


Agencies 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
AGENCY | Member of National Association of Teachers’ 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Newest Geography 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


A Textbook in the New Geography 


BY 
De FOREST STULL ROY W. HATCH 


Teachers College, Columbia and 
University 


State Teachers College, Montclair, 
New Jersey 


Sets a new standard among geographies in pictures, 
maps, and activities. Twice as many pictures as the 


ordinary geography. 


A new geography of international understanding 
and co-operation. Sets a new pace in interest and 
in the practical value of the references. 


Written by two practical teachers who have had 
long experience in teaching children of the ages for 
which the book is intended. 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 
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